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At  its  regular  monthly  public  meeting 
in  July  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  established  a  13- 
day  experimental  alligator  hunting  season 
to  be  conducted  in  a  portion  of  Cameron 
Parish  from  September  5  through  Sep- 
tember 17.  It  will  be  a  carefully  controlled 
hunting  period,  with  many  safeguards 
against  the  marketing  of  any  illegal  hides 
that  might  be  taken  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

This  special  alligator  season  was  not  set 
by  the  Commission  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner, nor  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Liter- 
ally, it  is  the  result  of  years  of  alligator 
research  and  planning.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  will  be  found  a  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  alligators  in  Louisiana  and  full 
details  of  the  experimental  season  that  has 
been  set  for  September. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  pertinent 
remarks  regarding  the  season  established 
by  the  Commission.  They  are  particularly 
directed  to  those  persons  who  may  enter- 
tain the  belief  that  the  American  alligator 
is  on  the  verge  of  extinction  —  or  an 
"endangered  species  of  wildlife"  that 
should  be  permanently  protected  for  all 
time. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  Louisiana,  even 
though  existing  alligator  populations  may 
be  low  in  other  southern  states  where 
protective  measures  were  not  begun  as 
early  as  they  were  in  Louisiana,  and  where 
enforcement  of  the  closed  seasons  was  not 
as  strict  as  it  has  been  in  Louisiana  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  by  Com- 
mission biologists  who  have  been  engaged 
in  alligator  research  and  restocking 
operations  for  years  that  there  are  some 
250,000  alligators  in  Louisiana.  That  por- 
tion of  Cameron  Parish  selected  for  the 
experimental  alligator  hunting  season  is 
estimated  to  contain  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  alligators  in  the  state— approx- 
imately 50,000. 


The  quota  of  alligators  to  be  taken 
during  the  special  season  and  the  number 
of  special  tags  to  be  issued  has  been  fixed 
at  4,000.  This  represents  approximately  8 
per  cent  of  the  alligators  in  that  portion 
of  Cameron  Parish  below  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  where  the  hunting  will  take  place. 
This  will  be  on  private  lands  where  land- 
owners agree  to  hunting  of  alligators  by 
licensed  'gator  hunters,  under  full  super- 
vision of  Commission  personnel  and 
under  strict  regulations. 

The  quota  mentioned  is  approximately 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  alli- 
gators in  Cameron  Parish.  Due  to  the  high 
reproductive  capacity  of  alligators, 
knowledgeable  biologists  will  readily 
admit  that  this  represents  an  extremely 
conservative  harvest  of  a  renewable 
resource. 

Dealing  further  with  what  are  properly 
called  renewable  wildlife  resources,  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  the  deer  popu- 
lation in  Louisiana  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  250,000.  Post-season  sur- 
veys by  the  Commission's  supervisor  of 
research  analysis  revealed  that  145,608 
deer  hunters  took  60,923  deer  last  year, 
an  increase  of  7,652  deer  bagged  during 
the  past  season,  as  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious season. 

It  would  be  illogical  to  term  Louisiana's 
alligator  population  endangered  when 
that  population  is  equal  to  the  state's  deer 
herds;  and  the  alligator  has  a  greater 
reproductive  capacity. 

At  this  point  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  stress  that  the  alligator's  reproduction 
capacity  is  hinged  closely  to  available 
habitat.  This  is  also  true  of  deer  popula- 
tions. Yet,  in  the  case  of  alligators,  Loui- 
siana has  a  renewable  resource  that  is  not 
being  harvested  and  alligator  habitat  may 
suffer  greatly  unless  excess  numbers  of 
these  reptiles  are  removed.  The  only  logi- 
cal way  to  preserve  present  habitat  for 


alligators  is  to  allow  landowners  to  reap 
some  profit  from  their  marshes.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  controlled  hunt- 
ing in  those  areas  of  alligator  abundance, 
and  strict  enforcement  of  alligator  regula- 
tions prohibiting  hunting  in  those  other 
areas  where  populations  of  alligators  are 
increasing. 

Prior  to  the  setting  of  the  alligator 
hunting  season  in  Cameron  Parish,  an 
advisory  committee  was  set  up  by  the 
Commission.  It  was  headed  by  Dr.  Leslie 
L.  Glasgow  and  included  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Chabreck,  both  of  L.S.U.,  and  John  J. 
Lynch,  a  retired  biologist  who  served  for 
many  years  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  It  was  '  their 
recommendation,  along  with  that  of 
Commission  biologists  who  have  had 
more  experience  in  alligator  research  than 
any  other  group  of  biologists  in  the  World, 
that  this  season  be  established. 

Finally,  the  alligator  is  a  predator,  and 
populations  of  these  reptiles  such  as  are 
present  in  the  area  that  is  to  be  hunted, 
present  an  increasing  threat  to  nutria, 
muskrat  and  other  furbearing  animals. 
Unless  their  numbers  are  controlled 
through  supervised,  legal  hunting,  there 
is  a  futher  threat  that  present  marshlands 
may  be  converted  to  other  land  uses  such 
as  drainage  and  cattle  grazing.  This  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  role  of  the  state 
as  a  major  wintering  ground  for  water- 
fowl. 

There  is  no  logical  data  to  indicate  that 
alligators  are  declining  in  numbers  in 
Louisiana.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
increasing  in  many  areas  of  the  state  to 
the  detriment  of  other  wildlife  resources. 
Consequently,  the  hunting  season,  as 
established  by  the  Corrtmission,  is  the 
most  sound  form  of  wildlife  management 
and  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  reality,  rather  than  uninformed  emo- 
tion. 
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BY 

DR.  A.  W.  PALMISANO 


AVildlife  Resource 
In  Louisiana 


For  the  past  14  years.  Louisiana  tias 
been  ttie  leader  in  alligator  research. 
Primary  objective  of  the  research 
program  was  eventual  management  of 
a  renewable  resource. 


Few  wild  animals  conjure  up  as  much 
emotional  response  in  the  minds  of 
people  as  the  alligator.  This  charisma 
results  from  many  factors,  its  large  size, 
secretive  habits  and  potential  hazard 
to  man  and  his  domesticated  animals. 
The  result  has  been  the  development 
of  a  strange  fantasy  of  half-truths  and 
exaggerations  concerning  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  alligator  and  its 
environment.  In  order  to  understand 
what  the  future  holds  for  the  alligator, 
this  emotionalism  must  be  cast  aside 
and  the  facts  analyzed  in  the  cold  light 
of  information  gathered  through  scien- 
tific research  and  competent  detailed 
observations. 

The  history  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  status  of  the  alligator  must 
be  studied  in  order  to  speculate  on 
what  the  future  holds.  The  alligator  has 
undoubtedly  decreased  in  distribution 
and  abundance  since  the  1800's,  and 
many  wild  species  have  experienced 
a  similar  trend.  Most  have  been  able 
to  adapt  to  the  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment wrought  by  man  and  nature;  a 
very  few  have  not  and  as  a  result  have 
either  become  extinct  or  threatened 
with  extinction.  Although  populations 
of  alligators  declined  drastically  in  the 
twenty  year  period  from  1940-1960, 
they  were  never  In  actual  danger  of 
being  eradicated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Their  decline,  however,  was 


serious  enough  to  set  in  motion  a 
sequence  of  events  which  will  be 
described  in  detail  and,  in  general 
terms,  may  be  applicable  to  many  other 
situations  concerning  the  environment 
and  the  current  trend  toward  environ- 
mental preservation. 

The  initial  phase  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crisis.  In  the  case  of  the 
alligator,  it  was  the  significant  decline 
in  their  abundance.  Early  naturalists 
describe  vast  numbers  of  alligators 
throughout  their  range  in  the  southeas- 
tern United  States.  Du  Pratz,  writing  in 
1 71 8,  stated  that  the  giant  reptiles  were 
everywhere  and  were  generally  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  and  killed  whenever 
the  opportunity  arose.  Even  after  two 
centuries  of  hunting,  alligators  were 
still  numerous  in  many  areas  of  coastal 
Louisiana  when  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  wrote 
an  excellent  account  of  his  experience 
with  alligators  covering  the  period  of 
1 885  to  1 935.  Around  Avery  Island  they 
became  so  numerous  at  times  that  they 
destroyed  cattle,  hogs,  and  dogs  and 
their  numbers  had  to  be  controlled. 
This  situation  was,  however,  the  excep- 
tion because  even  as  early  as  1928  a 
noticeable  decline  in  their  numbers  was 
apparent. 

Audubon  described  large  numbers 
of  alligators  in  all  of  the  southeastern 
United  States  that  he  penetrated.  He 
stated  that  "thousands  of  the  largest 
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Since  1958  nearly  2,000  alligators  have 
been  moved  from  state  and  federal 
refuges  as  part  of  a  restocking  program. 


size  were  killed,  when  the  mania  of 
having  either  shoes,  boots  and  saddle- 
seats,  made  of  their  hides,  lasted." 

Alligator  hides  were  used  extensively 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  these  reptiles  were  killed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  a  leather  shortage. 
Their  greatest  decline  occurred  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  20th  century.  Hide  hunters  were 
unquestionably  the  reason  for  this 
decline.  Records  indicate  that  in  1916 
a  five  foot  alligator  skin  was  worth  only 
40  cents,  by  1928  the  value  increased 
to  1.25  dollars.  In  1963,  the  last  year 
a  legal  harvest  was  allowed  in  Loui- 
siana, the  price  had  climbed  to  approx- 
imately $20.00. 

Although  the  greatest  rate  of  decline 
in  alligator  populations  occurred  near 
the  turn  of  the  century,  they  reached 
their  lowest  level  in  Louisiana  in  the 
late  1950's.  Numbers  throughout  other 
portions  of  their  range  were  rapidly 
declining  at  this  time  and  the  situation 
reached  crisis  proportions  by  1960. 

The  next  phase  in  the  sequence  of 


events  was  the  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
crisis  by  the  implementation  of  largely 
ineffective  "stop  gap"  regulations  con- 
fined to  restricted  situations  by  individ- 
ual agencies. 

Thus  in  1960,  Louisiana  was  one  of 
the  first  states  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  harvest  of  alligators  by  implement- 
ing a  5  foot  size  limit  and  a  60  day 
spring  season.  By  1964  it  was  obvious 
that  more  restrictive  measures  were 
required  since  the  population  contin- 
ued to  decline.  The  season  was  closed 
and  it  has  been  illegal  to  kill  alligators 
in  Louisiana  since  that  time.  Other 
southeastern  states  began  to  close  and 
in  1969  it  was  illegal  to  hunt  alligators 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  1966 
at  the  urging  of  concerned  individuals, 
the  alligator  was  placed  on  the  federal 
list  of  rare  and  endangered  species. 
By  this  time,  localized  populations  were 
responding  well  to  management.  Pro- 
tection and  restocking,  which  was  ini- 
tiated in  1958  in  the  marshes  of  south- 
western Louisiana,  resulted  in  a  drama- 
tic increase  in  the  alligator  population. 
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Mud  on  this  alligator's  nose  is  an  indication  that  it  has  been  digging  a 
den  in  the  canal  bank  in  preparation  for  winter. 


This  clearly  demonstrated  that  alliga- 
tors respond  well  to  protection  and 
management  on  a  localized  area  even 
when  surrounding  populations  may  be 
declining.  With  the  serious  reduction 
of  the  reptile  over  much  of  its  range, 
in  spite  of  closed  seasons,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  next  phase  of  events. 

Phase  three  involved  the  formation 
of  an  action  group  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  agencies.  The 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  organized  an  Alli- 
gator Committee  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties regarding  the  research  and 
management  of  the  reptile.  The  Ameri- 
can Alligator  Council  was  later  formed, 
composed  of  representatives  of  state 
agencies,  conservation  organizations, 
and  concerned  individuals.  Later  the 
group  was  joined  by  those  interested 
in  alligator  farming  and  representatives 
of  the  reptile  products  industry. 

The  original  objectives  of  the  council 
were  to  study  the  problems  facing  the 


alligator  and  to  explore  possible  solu- 
tions through  concerted  action  of 
agencies  and  individuals. 

All  participants  agreed  that  illegal 
hunting  was  a  serious  threat  to  the 
alligator  and  that  effective  legislative 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  plug 
loop  holes  in  existing  laws.  A  major 
problem  was  the  interstate  shipment 
of  illegally  taken  hides.  Alligators  fatten 
illegally  in  Louisiana,  for  instance, 
could  be  shipped  to  another  state  and 
although  that  state  was  also  closed  to 
alligator  hunting,  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  the  origin  of  the  skins.  Poachers 
in  Louisiana  when  apprehended  would 
claim  the  hides  came  from  Georgia  or 
some  other  state.  To  stop  the  interstate 
traffic  in  illegal  hides,  the  American 
Alligator  Council  effectively  supported 
the  adoption  of  the  1970  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  and  the 
amendment  to  the  1 906  Lacy  Act  which 
made  it  a  federal  crime  to  transport, 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any 
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alligator  or  part  thereof  taken  or  trans- 
ported contrary  to  federal,  state  or 
foreign  laws  or  regulations.  Upon  con- 
viction of  violation  of  this  law,  the  fine 
shall  not  exceed  $1 0,000  nor  more  than 
one  year  imprisonment  for  each 
offense.  The  implementation  of  the 
amended  Lacy  Act  in  1970  was  hailed 
as  a  major  accomplishment  by  all  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  perpetuation 
and  management  of  the  alligator. 

Othef  effective  action  by  the  council 
involved  the  coordination  of  research 
activities  being  conducted  by  federal 
and  state  agencies  and  private  individ- 
uals. The  encouragement  of  alligator 
farming  to  eliminate  part  of  the  pres- 
sure on  wild  populations  was  another 
course  of  action  recommended  by 
members  of  the  council.  Nationwide 
publicity  describing  the  plight  of  the 
alligator  was  encouraged  and  members 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  pub- 
licity campaign. 

The  fourth  phase  had  been  largely 


accomplished;  the  implementation  of 
comprehensive  effective  legislation 
(amended  Lacy  Act)  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  effort  by  agencies,  groups  and 
individuals  on  the  state  and  national 
level.  Through  publicity  and  responsi- 
ble action  the  American  Alligator  Coun- 
cil began  to  gain  recognition  and  influ- 
ence. With  this  increase  in  power  and 
public  exposure,  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  fifth  phase  of  the  process. 

Overaction  is  probably  the  best  term 
to  use  in  describing  this  phase.  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  council,  spurred 
on  by  the  momentum  of  the  movement, 
began  to  overreact.  What  had  been 
initially  a  logical  approach  to  the 
management  of  a  resource  soon  turned 
into  a  move  by  ultra-conservationists 
to  make  a  "songbird"  out  of  the  alliga- 
tor. The  result  was  a  return  to  the  "stop 
gap"  measures  proposed  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  council.  Severe  and 
largely  unwarranted  legislation  was 
proposed  and  enacted  by  individual 
states  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  an  entire 
worldwide  reptile  products  industry. 
New  York  was  the  leader  in  this  drive. 


The  "Mason-Smith  Act",  as  the  New 
York  State  Endangered  Species  Law 
is  termed,  made  it  a  crime  to  import 
or  sell  any  crocodilian  hide  or  product 
in  the  state.  This  law  applied  equally 
to  alligators,  crocodiles,  caiman  or  any 
other  member  of  the  crocodile  family. 
Had  the  act  covered  only  those  species 
actually  threatened  with  extinction.  It 
would  have  been  a  useful  bill.  However, 
it  went  beyond  the  amended  Lacy  Act 
and  imposed  severe  restrictions  on  the 
United  States  reptile  products  industry 
without  appreciably  affecting  the  illegal 
alligator  kill. 

Other  cities  and  states  are  following 
the  lead  and  banning  the  sale  of  alliga- 
tor products  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  status  of  the  alligator.  Leaders 
with  visions  of  doing  the  right  thing 
are  gripped  by  hysteria  into  a  false 
notion  and  encourage  the  enactment 
of  regulations  which  can  do  more  harm 
to  the  alligator  than  good. 

This  overreaction  has  resulted  in  the 
alienation  of  members  of  the  American 
Alligator  Council  into  two  factions— the 
majority,  who  view  the  alligator  as  a 


renewable  resource  which  can  be  use- 
ful to  man  and  yet  remain  a  viable 
aspect  of  the  natural  environment,  and 
a  small  group  who  consider  the  alliga- 
tor a  songbird  to  be  completely  pro- 
tected. We  are  now  at  the  crossroad, 
a  decision  must  be  made  in  the  near 
future  as  to  which  course  to  follow. 

Phase  six  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  the 
return  to  reason  which  will  result  from 
continued  research  and  understanding 
and  the  development  of  an  orderly 
management  plan  to  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  the  resource  on  a  perpet- 
ual sustained  yield  basis. 

This  phase  is  the  reward  of  landown- 
ers, managers  and  concerned  individ- 
uals who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  protecting  and  nuturing 
their  alligator  populations  by  permitting 
an  experimental  controlled  harvest  of 
surplus  animals. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  alligator  skins  would  be  added 
incentive  to  enhance  alligator  popula- 
tions and  maintain  suitable  wetland 
habitat  which  would  benefit  many  other 
forms  of  wildlife. 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in  alligator  farming  in  recent  years. 
Production  from  such  farms  will  supply  part  of  the  future  demand  for 
alligator  products. 


Key  factors  responsible  for  the  high 
alligator  populations  in  areas  of  Loui- 
siana are  habitat  preservation  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  existing  laws  on 
alligators.  Efforts  of  game  agents  and 
refuge  wardens  have  been  enthu- 
siastically supported  by  the  local 
courts.  As  an  example  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  certain  local  courts 
view  alligator  poaching,  a  sentence  of 
five  years  and  165  days  imprisonment 
was  the  punishment  recently  imposed 
in  Cameron  Parish  on  an  alligator 
hunter  who  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  similar  charges.  This  is  possi- 
bly the  most  severe  jail  sentence  ever 
meted  in  Louisiana,  or  elsewhere,  for 
a  violation  of  game  laws.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals  and 
agencies,  alligator  poaching  in  vast 
areas  of  the  state  has  been  practically 
eliminated  and  populations  have 
increased  rapidly. 

Research  is  a  painstaking,  time  con- 
suming process  even  under  ideal  con- 
ditions, but  because  of  the  alligator's 
large  size  and  longevity,  working  with 
these  animals  is  especially  difficult. 
Scientific  research  in  Louisiana  dealing 
with  the  life  history  of  alligators  goes 
back  to  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 
E.  A.  Mcllhenny  pioneered  much  of  the 
early  work  on  field  studies.  Managers 
working  on  the  Orange-Cameron  Land 
Company  (Sabine  National  Wildlife 
Refuge)  in  Cameron  Parish  conducted 
food  habit  and  other  ecological  studies 
in  the  mid  1920's  and  these  studies 
were'continued  into  the  late  1940's. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Conservation,  which  in  1944  became 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  initiated  studies 
of  the  muskrat,  the  first  federal  aid 
project  undertaken  in  Louisiana,  in 
March  1 941 .  As  part  of  the  overall  proj- 
ect, a  study  of  the  effects  of  alligators 
on  muskrats  was  undertaken  and  con- 
tinued for  four  years. 

The  first  comprehensive,  long  range 
research  program  on  alligators  began 
in  the  late  1950's  under  the  supervision 
of  personnel  of  the  Refuge  Division  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  As  a  result  of  the  research 
conducted  over  the  past  14  years  at 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge,  Louisiana 
has  e'"ierged  as  the  nation's  leading 
alligator  research  state  and  the  biolo- 
gists conducting  the  research  are 
regarded  as  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  life  history  of  the  alliga- 
tor. 

Although  much  of  the  data  gained 


Alligator  nest  on  a  spoil  levee  in  ttie  marsh.  Sucti  nests  stand  out  sharply 
against  the  green  vegetation. 


Dr  A  W  Palmis 
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through  research  has  given  valuable 
information  on  the  general  life  habits 
of  alligators,  management  w/as  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  all  the  projects.  Stu- 
dies included  developing  methods  of 
capturing,  marking,  and  sexing  alliga- 
tors vi/hich  were  later  used  to  gather 
information  on  natural  grow/th  rates, 
movements  and  mortality.  More  recent 
studies  have  involved  nesting  and 
reproductive  biology,  seasonal  move- 
ments of  adult  animals,  food  habit  stu- 
dies and  coast  wide  inventories. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  wild  popu- 
lations, significant  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  in  alligator 
farming  and  artificial  incubation  of  alli- 
gator eggs.  Preliminary  results  gath- 
ered from  experiments  dealing  with  this 
phase  of  alligator  management  show 
great  promise  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  reproductive  and  growth 
processes. 

The  valuable  information  and  experi- 
ence accumulated  over  the  years  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  management  program. 
Along  with  the  biological  data,  legisla- 
tive and  regulative  measures  were 
adopted  to  rigidly  control  the  program. 
The  1970  regular  session  of  the  Loui- 
siana legislature  enacted  the  laws 


necessary  to  regulate  the  harvest  and 
transportation  of  alligators  and  alligator 
skins.  Briefly,  the  law  establishes  a 
special  alligator  hunter  license  which 
must  be  applied  for  and  obtained  prior 
to  the  open  season.  Special  numbered 
metal  tags,  which  are  locked  to  the  hide 
and  cannot  be  removed,  will  be  issued 
to  license  holders. 

TheLouisianaWild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  established  an  experi- 
mental alligator  hunting  season  from 
September  5  through  September  17  in 
a  portion  of  Cameron  Parish. 

In  setting  the  experimental  season, 
the  Commission  emphasized  that  it 
would  be  conducted  only  in  that  portion 
of  Cameron  Parish  below  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal,  and  definitely  not  be 
open  in  any  other  part  of  Louisiana, 
or  on  any  state  or  federal  refuges. 

A  strict  tagging  and  quota  system 
will  be  part  of  the  regulations,  and  no 
"poling"  of  alligators  will  be  allowed 
in  order  to  protect  the  female  alligators 
on  their  nests. 

Additional  provision  will  be  made  so 
that  no  illegal  alligator  hides  can  be 
marketed  that  might  be  taken  from  alli- 
gators in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Licenses  and  tags  will  be  issued  only 
to  hunters  who  are  authorized  by  land- 


Closeup  view  of  alligator  eggs.  Each 
breeding  female  lays  an  average  of  40 
eggs  every  year. 

owners  to  hunt  the  allowed  number  of 
alligators  that  can  be  taken  during  the 
season.  The  quota  is  4,000  alligators, 
or  eight  percent  of  the  present  alligator 
population  in  that  area  to  be  hunted. 

A  further  safeguard  against  any  Ille- 
gal hides  being  marketed  will  be  pro- 
vided by  validation  of  each  tagged  alli- 
gator skin  at  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  during  the  period  September 
1 8-21 .  Each  skin  will  be  examined  and 
retagged  by  Commission  biologists. 

Specific  dressing  instructions  will  be 
issued  just  prior  to  the  season  to  pre- 
vent illegally  taken  hides  from  entering 
the  legal  traffic.  Forms  must  be  main- 
tained by  hunters,  hide  buyers  and 
dealers  and  all  information  will  be  gath- 
ered and  incorporated  in  a  computer 
program  which  can  instantly  identify 
legal  tag  numbers,  to  whom  the  tags 
were  issued,  and  to  whom  the  hides 
were  sold  or  transported.  Any  hides 
shipped  out  of  state  in  violation  of  any 
regulation  subjects  the  offender  to 
federal  prosecution  under  the 
amended  Lacy  Act.  Naturally,  any  new 
management  program  will  go  through 
an  initial  period  of  trial  and  error  before 
an  effective,  smoothly  operating  system 
develops.  The  management  plan  as 
envisioned  is  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
to  changes  as  they  rise. 

A  serious  problem  has  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  nationwide  publicity  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  alligator.  The 
concept  that  the  alligator  is  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  has  been  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  con- 
siderable opposition  to  a  consumptive 
management  program  has  arisen. 

The  alligator  is  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  extinct.  Present  estimates 
are  being  refined  but  the  population 
for  the  southeastern  United  States  is 
certainly  in  excess  of  one-half  million 
animals,  and  complaints  for  the  re- 
moval of  nuisance  gators  enlarges 
daily.  Detailed  surveys  of  the  coastal 
marshlands  of  Louisiana  indicate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200,000  alligators.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  present 
population  statewide  is  one-quarter  of 
a  million  animals.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Texas,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  also  have  sizeable  numbers 
of  alligators  which  account  for  the 
minimum  overall  figure  of  one-half  mil- 
lion. 

Numbers  alone,  however,  do  not 
define  an  endangered  species.  As 
recently  defined  by  Wayne  King  of  New 


York,  the  relative  balance  between 
mortality  rates  and  reproductive  rates 
largely  determines  whether  a  species 
is  endangered  or  not.  For  a  species 
to  become  threatened  with  extinction, 
the  decline  has  to  be  continuous  to 
the  point  where  the  species  cannot 
recover.  The  alligator  population  has 
been  increasing  over  much  of  its  range 
and  has  reached  optimum  numbers  in 
most  areas  of  marsh. 

The  increase  in  Louisiana  has  been 
evident  since  1965  and  by  King's  defi- 
nition cannot  be  considered  endan- 
gered. 

In  the  past  15,000  years  approxi- 
mately 1,300  species  of  birds  have 
become  extinct.  It  is  part  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  and  makes  room  for 
other  species  to  develop.  Habitat  loss, 
overspecialization,  climatic  change, 
disease,  predation  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  man's  intervention  are  major 
factors  responsible  for  the  extinction 


process.  We  have  learned  much  about 
the  management  of  our  environment, 
but  have  much  more  yet  to  learn.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  no  species 
that  has  been  managed  as  a  renewable 
resource  has  become  extinct  and  that 
much  more  is  known  about  their  history 
and  population  status  than  species 
which  are  not  managed  as  a  renewable 
resource. 

In  view  of  the  alligator's  large 
numbers,  effective  existing  laws,  and 
increasing  population  in  many  areas 
of  their  range,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  has  recom- 
mended to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  alligators  be 
removed  from  the  endangered  species 
list.  While  they  remain  on  the  list  the 
general  public  is  misinformed  as  to  the 
true  status  of  the  alligator  and 
encourages  the  enactment  of  unwar- 
ranted, largely  ineffective  legislation 
for  their  protection.  The  endangered 


species  list  also  loses  much  of  its  signif- 
icance by  includmg  a  species  as  abun- 
dant as  the  alligator. 

Another  reason  for  reclassifying  the 
alligator  is  that  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  would  place  all  species  listed 
on  the  endangered  list  under  federal 
control.  This  bill  presently  lacks  the 
safeguards  necessary  to  insure  that 
other  resident  game  and  non-game 
species  will  not,  in  the  future,  be  clas- 
sified as  threatened  with  extinction  over 
the  opposition  of  the  affected  states. 

Once  an  effective  alligator  manage- 
ment program  is  developed,  the  final, 
or  seventh,  phase  of  the  process  will 
be  realized.  The  result  will  be  the 
perpetuation  of  the  alligator  and  its 
habitat  and  the  wise  utilization  of  a 
valuable  renewable  resource  on  a  max- 
imum sustained  yield  basis. 

This  is  the  future  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  envi-- 
sions  for  the  American  Alligator. 


W  Palmisano 


Radio  telemetry  tias  been  used  to  follow  the  activities  of  large  male  and 
female  alligators. 
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Culled  and  ready  for  market,  samples  such  as  these  will  end  up  in 
any  of  a  hundred  different  recipes  calling  for  Louisiana  shrimp. 


More  Shrimp 
for  Louisiana 


BY  FRANK  J.  DAVIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  LLOYD  POISSENOT 


As  far  as  the  average  seafood  fancier 
is  concerned,  shrimp  come  from  two 
sources— the  seafood  market  or  a  spe- 
cialty restaurant— and  are  served  up 
either  fried,  boiled,  cocktailed,  stewed, 
or  in  some  intricately  fashioned,  highly 
seasoned  French  dish.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  the  "shrimp  story"  than  a  platter 
of  boiled  shrimp  headlined  on  a  colorful 
menu.  The  story  goes  much  deeper, 
evolving  around  Louisiana's  8,000-plus 
licensed  commercial  trawlers  who  work 
within  a  realm  both  unpredictable  and 
unrewarding,  yet  dependently  essential 
for  a  bread-and-butter  livelihood. 

Whether  these  fishermen  use  trawls  or 
wing-nets,  work  offshore  waters  or  the 
inland  passes,  like  clockwork  each  year 
their  product— prized  Louisiana 
shrimp— gets  to  market.  And  the  prices 
per  pound  they  receive,  though  it  fluctu- 
ates yearly  depending  on  the  market, 
does  a  great  deal  to  provide  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Whole  communities  in  Louisiana,  like 
those  at  Cameron,  Theriot,  Grand  Cail- 
lou,  Dulac,  Venice,  Buras,  Empire,  Lafitte, 
Shell  Beach,  and  Hopedale,  have  been 
built  around  the  commercial  shrimping 
industry,  an  industry  that  in  past  years 
has  dumped  as  high  as  91  million  pounds 
of  shrimp  valued  at  $34.6  million  into 
the  state's  commercial  fishery. 

For  six  (sometimes  eight)  months  out 
of  the  year  these  men  who  depend  on 
the  sea  actively  are  engaged  in  shrimp- 
ing. And  because  oft  times  not  enough 
income  is  derived  during  the  seasons, 
they  supplement  their  livelihood  by  fish- 
ing, crabbing,  and  trapping. 

To  fully  understand  their  world,  one 
must  understand  what  makes  their  world 
revolve.  Marketable  products  of  their 
labors  include  two  things:  the  white 
shrimp  and  the  brown  shrimp,  each  pro- 
vided by  nature  in  unquestionable  abun- 
dance in  Louisiana's  priceless  estuarine 
areas. 

The  brown  shrimp,  born  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  entering  inland  estuaries 
between  February  and  March  annually, 
come  shoreward  to  grow.  Driven  by  natu- 
ral phenomenon,  they  enter  the  inland 
waters  as  post  larva  shrimp,  then  mature 
into  juveniles,  and  finally,  usually  in  early 
May,  into  adults,  ready  for  harvest.  This 
is  one  prime  reason  so  much  emphasis 


is  placed  on  preserving  the  valuable 
marshlands  of  the  state. 

Depending  upon  shrimp  size  and 
growth  rate,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  opens  the  season, 
usually  a  time  running  from  May  15  until 
July  15  (give  or  take  a  week  or  two) 
and  makes  the  shrimp  available  to  com- 
mercial  fishermen.   They  then   harvest, 


along  with  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  over- 
head expense,  the  product  around  which 
their  business  is  built 

Following  the  closing  date,  the  season 
remains  closed  until  the  third  Monday 
in  August  and  runs  until  December  21, 
annually.  The  short  closed  period  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  split  is 
enforced  to   protecf  the  white  shrimp. 


Research  biologists  undertal<e  extensive 
programs  to  protect  tine  slirimping 
industry. 


A  commercial  shrimper  might  rig  his  vessel  for  nearly  every  feasible 
shrimping  operation^ 


Louisiana's  other  principal  species,  as 
it  comes  inland  from  the  Gulf. 

During  the  closed  season,  the  white 
shrimp  matures  to  a  marketable  size 
which  is  attained  by  the  August  re-open- 
mg  date.  Commission  standards  go 
further  to  protect  conservation  of  the 
white  shrimp  by  placing  restrictions  on 
the  size  of  whites  to  be  taken— no  smaller 
than  68-count  to  the  pound. 

Though  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
number-per-pound  of  brown  shrimp 
taken  during  the  first  season,  any  brown 
shrimp  taken  during  the  white  shrimp 
season,  however,  must  be  no  smaller 
than  68-count  to  the  pound,  another 
phase  in  the  conservation  and  reproduc- 
tion program  supervised  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

It  is  necessary  to  clarify  that  these 
seasons  apply  only  to  inside  waters.  Loui- 
siana's offshore  areas,  where  huge  trawl- 
ing vessels  operate,  enjoy  an  open  sea- 
son all  year,  thus  producing  a  continuous 
crop  of  shrimp  for  this  state  and  nearly 
every  state  in  the  nation. 

How  do  these  harvests  get  to  market? 
Commercial  fishermen  employ  several 
methods. 

The  offshore  fisherman,  whose  activi- 
ties are  centered  around  a  large  boat 
able  to  stay  at  length  in  the  gulf's  open 
waters,  usually  pulls  double  trawls  going 
in  depth  from  six  feet  up  to  sixty  fathoms. 
He  harvests,  removes  the  heads,  and 
stores  the  catch  In  massive  holding  bins. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  remain 
with  his  three  or  four-man  crew  offshore 
up  to  twenty-one  days,  working  around 
the  clock,  making  drags  that  last  up  to 
four  hours  at  a  time.  All  the  while  his 
catch  IS  stored  In  ice  and  preserved 
perfectly  until  he  arrives  at  thie  "dealer." 

Inland  shrimpers  use  either  smaller 
trawls  than  do  the  offshore  fishermen  or 
butterfly  or  wing-nets.  Often  they  use 
both,  running  wing-nets  at  night  (when 
most  wing-netting  Is  done)  and  pulling 
the  trawl  during  the  daylight  hours. 

Most  inland  boats  are  Lafitte-type  hulls 
and  inland  shrimpers  normally  work  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  going  out  early  In  the 
morning  and  returning  the  same  day.  For 
the  smaller  rigs,  storage  Is  a  problem, 
so  the  "small  trawler"  must  work  under 
limited  conditions.  Nevertheless,  he,  as 
well  as  the  offshore  trawler,  will  produce 
an  outstanding  quantity  of  shrimp  during 
a  good  season. 

Inside  fishermen  who  pull  trawls 
operate  in  depths  from  two  to  twenty-five 
feet.  When  wing-nets  are  employed,  the 
"catching  area"  by  law  is  restricted  to 
not  over  twenty-two  feet  in  overall  width, 
but  all  but  about  twelve  inches  is  below 
water  and  catching  shrimp,  shrimp  that 
are  easier  to  harvest  due  to  the  absence 
of  trash  fish  not  taken  in  wing-nets.  It  is 


for  this  reason,  and  the  lesser  amount 
of  labor  it  requires,  that  many  commercial 
shrimpers  prefer  butterfly  nets  to  trawls. 

All  the  effort  and  labor  aboard  leads 
up  to  one  climax:  the  sale  at  the  dealer's 
dock.  Prices  from  dealer  to  fisherman 
vary,  like  with  all  other  commodities, 
depending  upon  supply  and  demand  and 
the  size  of  the  shrimp.  Currently,  a 
good-sized  medium  shrimp  (26-30  per 
pound)  is  getting  the  fisherman  about 
sixty-five  cents  per  pound. 

But  .  .  .  the  shrimper  now  is  paid,  the 
dealer  sells  his  product  to  market,  and 
the  consumer  has  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
Louisiana  shrimp. 

A  more  variable  business  there  is  not, 
because  so  many  controlling  factors  are 
involved.  The  shrimper  does  not  have  any 
guarantee  concerning  the  availability  of 
shrimp— the  dealer  can  not  predict  what 
he  will  be  sold  to  market— and  there  is 
no  set  price  paid  to  anyone  involved  on 
an  annual  basis.  One  fact  remains, 
however.  Shrimping  is  an  industry,  a  big 
industry  in  Louisiana. 

For  the  majority  of  the  time,  shrimpers 
make  a  good  livelihood  from  it,  though 
not  enough  in  the  short  season  to  sustain 
them  all  year.  And  catches  per  annum 
have  increased  consistently,  keeping 
shrimp  on  the  consumer  market. 

Because  the  state  is  proud  of  its 
resource  in  the  marine  fishery,  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
does  all  it  can  to  protect  the  industry  and 
the  interestsoftheshrimpers  who  depend 
on  It  so  seriously. 

Teams  of  research  biologists  conduct 
testing  and  sampling  examinations  year 
long  to  assist  the  commercial  shrimp 
fisherman.  These  biologists  attempt  to 
alert  the  shrimper  as  to  what  kind  of 
season  he  can  expect,  the  size  of  the 
potential  catches,  the  population  outlook, 
marketable  quantities,  and  other  statistics 
he  will  need  to  continue  a  profitable 
business. 

Additionally,  intensive  research  is 
underway  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
rearing  shrimp  in  experimental  ponds. 
This  program  is  being  conducted  in  the 
commission's  labs  at  Grand  Terre. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  one 
learns  that  the  state's  estuaries  and  off- 
shore waters  consistently  have  produced 
greater  poundages  of  shrimp  yearly,  even 
to  a  point  where  in  1970  Louisiana  led 
the  nation  in  total  shrimp  landed.  Con- 
sequently, it  IS  not  expected  to  decline 
in  the  near  future,  meaning  that  for  gour- 
mets who  relish  their  Sauce  Piquant, 
dealers  who  supply  the  markets,  and 
commercial  fishermen  who  labor  to  har- 
vest the  most  preferred  seafood  to  come 
out  of  the  sea,  all  can  expect  one  end 
result  from  It  all  .  .  .  more  shrimp  for 
Louisiana! 


After  the  trawl  is  pulled  aboard,  the  crew  goes  to  work  sorting 
their  catch. 
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STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  BOB  DENNIE 


Gulls 


Louisiana  not  only  offers 
manv  opportunities  for  the 
hunter  and  fishermen  to 
enjoy  their  sport  but  is  also 
a  paradise  for  the  bird 
watcher.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  482 
species  of  birds  that  either 
make  their  home  in  our 
state  or  migrate  through 
Louisiana  every  year. 
Another  plus  factor  for 
those  who  enjoy  observing 
our  varied  bird  life  is  that 
there  is  no  season  on  bird 
watching  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  areas  during 
nesting  periods. 

Undoubtedly  the  most 
common  and  sometimes 
the  most  difficult  bird  to 
identify  is  the  "sea  gull". 
These  winged  opportunists 
are  probably  the  most 
common  of  all  sea  birds  in 
the  world.  They  are  found 
from  the  burning  sands  of 
Arabia  to  the  frozen  barren 
wastelands  of  the  Arctic. 

They  thrive  around  lakes  in  Ohio,  Utah,  and  can  be  seen 
following  the  farmers  and  their  plows  in  the  fields  of 
the  Great  Plains. 

Actually  the  blanket  title  of  "sea  gull"  is  not  really 
correct  as  these  birds  are  never  found  far  out  at  sea.  The 
gulls  that  do  follow  ships  out  of  harbor  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  free  and  easy  meal— thrown  over  the  side— will  soon 
turn  back  to  shore  as  the  ship  leaves  sounding.  There 
is  one  exception,  the  Uttle  Kittiwake  gull  of  northern 
waters.  He  is  often  found  regularly  out  of  the  sight  of 
land  even  though  he  is  the  daintiest  of  all  the  gulls. 

Gulls  are  closely  related  to  terns,  belonging  to  a  family 
of  long-winged,  web-footed  water  birds.  There  are  43 
species  of  gulls  which  are  generally  large  heavy-bodied 
birds,  11  to  32  inches  in  length,  with  fairly  long,  stout 
bills  curved  downward  at  the  tip  into  a  sharp  hook.  The 
terns  are  divided  into  39  species  and  are  smaller,  more 


Gulls  will  never  dive  for  food  but  snatch  it  off  the 
water. 


Streamlined  birds  eight  to 
23  inches  in  length,  with 
narrower,  more  pointed 
wings  and  thin,  sharp- 
pointed  bills. 

Terns  can  also  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that 
they  fly  with  pointed  bill 
held  in  a  downward  angle 
and  plunge  into  the  water 
for  food  while  the  larger 
gulls  will  fly  with  hooked 
bills  directed  straight 
ahead  and  pick  their  food 
off  of  the  water. 

In  flight  gulls  will  dis- 
play many  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  can  help  in 
their  identification,  but  it 
is  still  extremely  difficult. 
Size,  color  marking,  and 
the  patterns  of  color  on 
backs  and  heads  are  often 
distinctive,  as  are  the  color 
of  the  legs,  which  may  be 
green,  yellow,  or  flesh 
colored.  Windows  or  white 
spots  in  the  darker  coloring 
of  the  wing  tips  are  other 
aids  that  can  be  observed  while  the  wings  are  spread 
in  flight. 

Most  of  the  difficulty  in  identification  arises  due  to 
variations  in  plumages  between  juvenile  and  adult  gulls. 
Seasonal  changes  also  occur  in  the  feather  color  of  the 
adults  to  add  to  the  problem.  The  wing  tips  of  some  gulls 
show  characteristic  markings.  The  herring  gull,  a  very 
common  sight  in  Louisiana,  for  example,  has  black  wing 
tips  with  "mirrors",  which  are  rounded  white  spots  back 
of  the  tips  of  the  primary  feathers. 

Jonathan  Dwight,  in  his  classic  work  on  gulls  of  the 
world,  described  the  various  plumage  cycles  by  which 
species  of  different  sizes  change  from  downy  chicks  to 
adults  with  mature  plumage.  Mature  gulls,  by  molting 
twice  each  year,  exhibit  a  breeding  and  a  winter  plumage. 
These  molts  and  the  changing  patterns  of  immature  birds 
make  gull  identification  a  frustrating  but  fascinating  task. 


Opposite  page:  The  laughing  gull  is  the  onlv  gull  that  nests  in  Louisiana 


Incubation  of  the  eggs  will  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  days. 


Mature  plumage  in  the  larger  species  such  as  the  her- 
ring gull,  requires  three  years  before  it  is  complete. 
Including  the  plumage  stages  following  the  third  year, 
the  molting  process  is  actually  a  four-year  cycle. 
Medium-sized  gulls  require  only  two  years  to  attain  a 
mature  plumage  while  the  smaller  birds  need  but  one 
year. 

Gull  watching  is  not  very  difficult  due  to  their  great 
range  and  numbers.  They  also  show  little  fear  of  man 
and  are  very  aggressive  among  themselves.  Basically  very 
social,  especially  when  nesting  in  large  colonies,  they  will 
bicker  with  one  another  and  show  animosity  toward  their 
neighbors  including  herons,  pelicans,  commorants,  and 
other  birds  near  their  colonies.  When  their  chicks  are 
young  and  helpless  they  must  be  guarded  constantly  to 
keep  neighbor  gulls  from  killing  them. 

Generally  gulls  are  not  very  good  fishermen  and  can 
catch  only  crippled  fish.  They  will  usually  eat  what  they 
can  get  but  prefer  fish  and  animal  food.  Not  being  finicky 
they  are  excellent  scavengers  and  provide  necessary  ser- 
vice by  cleaning  up  the  edible  garbage  in  harbors  and 
fish  stranded  on  the  beach  after  low  tides. 

Shellfish  are  one  of  their  favorite  foods  and  the  outer 
shell  offers  little  protection  from  this  crafty  bird.  The  gull, 
when  he  finds  a  clam,  will  fly  into  the  air  with  his  prize 
and  drop  it  on  a  convenient  hard  surface  such  as  a  rock, 
concrete  road  or  the  roof  of  an  automobile  to  break  it 
open.  He  then  must  race  down  to  prevent  another  bird 
from  stealing  his  delicacy. 

Gulls  can  drink  either  salt  or  fresh  water  which  enables 
them  to  live  either  on  land  or  sea.  They  have  a  pair  of 
glands  above  their  eyes  that  enables  them  to  excrete  salt. 
These  glands,  which  become  enlarged  when  the  gulls 
drink  seawater,  flush  the  salt  from  their  system  through 
openings  in  the  bill.  This  unique  system,  that  most  animals 
do  not  possess,  is  the  major  cause  of  thriving  populations 
of  California  gulls  which  live  in  the  salt  marshes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 

The  ancestors  of  these  California  gulls  immortalized 
themselves  to  the  Mormons  of  Utah  in  1848  because  of 
their  fantastic  appetite  and  being  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

Inland,  and  where  farming  is  the  way  of  life  near  the 
coast,  gulls  follow  the  plow  for  grubs  and  worms.  When 
large  insects  swarm,  such  as  locusts  do,  gulls  gather  from 
miles  around  to  feast  upon  them  as  did  the  California 
Gulls  that  nest  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  A  tremendous 
hatch  of  "crickets"  threatened  the  first  crop  of  the  Mor- 
mon settlers  when  the  gulls  made  a  dramatic  appearance 
to  save  the  day.  The  gulls  are  credited  with  devouring 
enough  "crickets"  to  enable  the  Mormons  to  harvest  their 
crop  and  make  it  through  their  first  winter.  Besides  enjoy- 
ing a  tremendous  feast  the  birds  were  honored  with  a 
beautiful  monument,  located  on  the  Temple  Grounds  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Generally  speaking,  gulls  will  keep  the  same  mate  year 
after  year.  They  will  come  together  each  spring  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nesting  season  and  join  in  the  social 

Even  though  they  are  able  to  stand  and  walk  soon  after  hatching 
the  young  gulls  stay  close  to  the  nest. 


In  flight  the  gull  will  display  many  of  the  characteristics  that  help  in  its  identification,  but 
it  is  still  a  difficult  task. 


life  of  the  colony.  This  society  has  many  facets  and  this 
is  evidenced  by  the  constant  status  seeking  of  the  birds. 

As  is  the  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  oldest  birds 
will  have  the  highest  rank  in  the  colony  with  the  scale 
going  down  to  the  youngest.  Even  gulls  that  are  two  years 
of  age  must  be  cautious  and  keep  their  necks  pulled  in, 
as  a  lifted  head  is  an  open  invitation  for  battle.  When 
a  battle  does  occur  the  older  gull,  with  his  experience 
and  size,  is  most  often  the  victor.  This  social  structure 
is  always  changing  as  a  few  members  are  always  trying 
to  work  their  way  upward. 

The  male,  after  pair  formation,  will  usually  determine 
where  the  nest  will  be  built.  Where  such  large  numbers 
are  gathered  to  nest  and  raise  their  young,  territorial 
boundary  clashes  are  a  way  of  life.  The  more  aggressive 
male  will  challenge  those  invaders  that  cross  the  invisible 
line  of  his  domain.  The  female  will  also  protect  their 
area  by  jabbing  at  the  intruders,  or  issue  warnings  to 
stay  out  by  pulling  grass  or  charging  the  intruder,  espe- 
cially if  it  lands  too  close  to  her  mate.  These  disputes 
frequently  cause  many  of  the  neighboring  birds  to  join 
in  the  excitement  and  the  loud  calls  of  the  spectators 
become  contagious  until  the  noise  becomes  deafening. 

The  few  square  feet  that  surround  the  nesting  area  of 
a  sea  gull  couple  is  soon  made  known  and  must  be 
respected  by  others  in  the  colony  or  there  will  be  a  fight. 
The  young  gull  chicks  must  also  learn  to  stay  in  their 
own  back  yard  or  suffer  the  consequences,  which  may 
be  scolding  and  a  peck  by  the  parents  or  even  death 
caused  by  a  neighboring  mother.  These  birds  are  bound 
and  attached  to  their  nesting  ground  even  with  its  stern 
rules. 

Nesting  is  on  the  ground  either  in  the  sand  or  in  a 
bulky  nest  made  of  available  vegetation  or  debris.  They 
will  lay  two  to  three  brownish  to  greenish  brown  eggs 


heavily  spotted  with  dark  brown  or  black.  Both  mates 
will  share  in  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  which  may  take 
from  20  days  for  the  smaller  species  to  30  in  the  larger 
ones.  Both  parents  will  also  share  in  the  feeding  and 
protection  of  the  chicks. 

Young  gulls  chip  a  hole  in  the  shell  by  "piping".  This 
is  done  in  the  egg  by  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  their  bill.  Wet 
and  bedraggled,  the  chick  may  require  from  twenty  min- 
utes to  ten  hours  to  emerge  from  the  egg.  The  youngster 
is  then  brooded  by  its  parents  until  its  downy  feathers 
are  dry. 

The  precocial  voung  hatch  covered  with  a  grayish  down 
dotted  with  black.  They-will  stay  near  the  nest  until  fairly 
well  grown  even  though  they  are  able  to  stand  and  walk 
soon'after  hatching.  After  many  days  of  walking  around 
and  flapping  their  wings  they  are  usually  airborne  at  four 
to  six  weeks.  Gull  colonies  usually  develop  on  small 
coastal  islands  where  predators  such  as  raccoons,  weasels 
and  the  like  cannot  harm  them.  But  in  the  past  the  biggest 
predator  was  man. 

Instinctively  one  of  the  first  things  a  young  gull  learns 
is  to  obtain  food  from  his  parents  by  pecking  at  their 
bill.  In  the  herring  gull  the  aiming  point  is  the  red  spot 
on  the  parents  jaw.  They  do  not  always  hit  it  on  the 
first  try.  but  when  they  do  the  parent  regurgitates  food 
which  is  held  in  the  bill  and  presented  to  the  chick. 

Different  species  of  gull  will  demonstrate  various  types 
of  feeding  habits.  Laughing  gulls,  for  example,  will  pick 
at  the  bill  of  the  parent  and  then  grasp  the  bill  and  stroke 
it  downward.  After  several  pecks,  the  parent  regurgitates 
partially  digested  food  and  drops  it  on  the  ground.  The 
chick  then  pecks  the  food,  tears  away  pieces,  and  swallows 
them. 

These  young  gull  chicks  apparently  learn  to  recognize 
the  voices  of  their  parents  early.  C.  G.  Beer  found  that 


laughing  gull  chicks  answered  the  call  of  their  parents 
and  approached  them.  The  calls  of  other  laughing  gulls 
caused  the  chicks  to  withdraw  and  sit  or  crouch.  They 
develop  the  abihty  to  recognize  their  parent  during  the 
first  days  after  hatching,  when  they  associate  the  parental 
call  with  feeding. 

During  the  19th  century  egging  was  a  common  practice 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  and  these  eggs  were 
brought  to  the  market  by  the  thousands,  as  they  still  are 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Added  to  the  problem  of 
egging  were  the  plume  hunters,  who  between  them  almost 
wiped  the  gulls  off  the  American  coasts  before  the  Lacy 
Act  in  1909  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  in  1918. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  very  important  legislation  the 
gull  would  probably  have  been  doomed  to  extinction 
along  with  the  Passenger  Pigeon.  Dodo,  and  Carolina 
Parakeet. 

Mortality  is  high  on  the  nesting  grounds  and  remains 
high  for  these  birds  during  the  crucial  first  year.  It  is 
during  this  period  that  they  must  learn  to  care  for  them- 
selves by  supplying  their  own  food  and  to  avoid  their 
enemies.  In  their  second  year  the  mortality  rate  drops 
much  lower,  about  33  per  cent,  and  their  life  span  is 
usually  very  long. 

Records  of  gulls  living  to  an  age  of  ten  years  are  quite 
numerous.  Denmark  reported  a  herring  gull  lived  to  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  reported 
that  two  captive  herring  gulls  at  Morehead  City.  North 
Carolina,  lived  to  be  forty-five  and  forty-nine  years  old. 
and  the  female  laid  eggs  once  a  year  for  forty-two  years. 

Strangely,  of  the  17  species  of  gulls  and  terns  that  are 
recorded  in  Louisiana  at  periods  during  their  life  span, 
only  the  laughing  gull  nests  here  while  seven  members 
of  the  tern  family  will  lay  their  eggs  within  our  borders. 


The  laughing  gull  is  so  named  because  its  loud  piercing 
cry  is  very  similar  to  laughter  which  is  also  an  excellent 
aid  in  its  identification.  In  spring  and  summer  its  black 
head,  red  bill,  dark  slate  grey  upper  surfaces  and  white 
under  parts  and  tail,  will  identify  it  very  easily.  When 
winter  arrives  the  head  will  change  to  white  or  grayish 
color,  and  the  bill  becomes  black,  however  it  will  retain 
the  slate  gray  coloring  on  the  back  and  upper  surfaces 
of  the  wings.  In  their  immature  plumage  these  birds  are 
brownish  with  a  broad  terminal  bar  on  the  tail  and  white 
rump. 

An  abundant  permanent  resident,  the  laughing  gull  is 
present  in  fewer  numbers  during  the  winter  months  than 
in  the  summer.  It  is  strictly  a  bird  of  the  coast  and  rarely 
ventures  far  from  there. 

The  diet  of  the  laughing  gull  is  very  similar  to  the 
other  larger  gull  that  is  found  in  Louisiana,  which  is  rather 
varied  with  small  fish  making  up  the  bulk.  It  is  also  fond 
of  following  boats  to  pick  up  scraps  of  food  that  may 
be  tossed  overboard.  On  some  occasions  it  will  catch  its 
own  fish,  but  on  other  occasions  it  prefers  to  rob  the 
pelican  or  other  birds  that  fish  for  themselves. 

Gulls  have  always  been  an  integral  part  of  the  image 
of  the  sea  and  seashore  and  may  this  never  change. 
Certainly  I  cannot  visualize,  or  care  to,  the  return  from 
an  offshore  fishing  trip,  the  quiet  bustle  of  a  saihng  port 
or  a  soothing  walk  along  a  lonely  beach  to  the  cadence 
of  the  surf  without  their  soaring  welcome. 

To  many  they  are  ugly  and  loud,  but  to  others  they 
often  symbolize  a  freedom  that  man  can  rarely  feel  or 
understand. 

Thenesting  colonv  territorial  boundaries  are  strictly  enforced 
and  fights  are  a  common  occurrence. 


SNOOPING  ON  ILLEGAL  SHRIMPERS 


Visualize  if  you  will  an  illegal  shrimper,  trawling  at 
night  without  running  lights  in  closed  season.  There's 
only  the  rumbling  of  his  boat  engine  as  he  peers 
through  the  window  of  his  small  trawler  especially 
designed  for  inside  waters.  It  has  been  a  good  night 
and  already  he  has  two  barrels  of  shrimp  on  the  rear 
deck  and  is  making  another  nocturnal  haul  before 
heading  for  port  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

He  is  totally  unaware  that  a  Lockheed  Y0-3A  sur- 
veillance plane,  piloted  by  a  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  pilot  and  carrying  an  enforcement  agent,  has 
already  spotted  him  and  is  making  a  low  level  pass  over 
his  boat  to  ascertain  that  he  is  trawling  illegally.  There 
is  not  the  usual  throaty  roar  of  an  airplane  engine  to 
reveal  that  his  boat  is  being  examined  from  the  air. 
There  is  just  a  faint  engine  whisper  as  the  plane  passes 
over  his  boat  in  the  dark. 

Not  many  people  would  recognize  this  odd  looking 
plane  on  an  airport  runway,  because  only  a  few  were 
built  for  a  special  project  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  YO-3  A 
features  an  unusually  long,  high-lift  wing;  propeller 
geared  down  to  operate  efficiently  at  only  400  rpm;  and 
specialli^  designed  mufflers  on  the  engine  exhaust 
system. 

It  passes  over  the  illegal  trawler  at  barely  a  1 00  foot 
altitude  as  the  shrimper  muses  about  his  clever  and 
profitable  illegal  night's  catch. 

What  he  doesn't  know  is  that  the  plane  is  already 
in  radio  communication  with  several  prowling  com- 
mission patrol  boats.  The  exact  location  of  the  trawler 
is  given  and  the  patrol  vessel  nearest  the  violator 
speeds  toward  that  area. 

The  almost  silent  surveillance  plane  follows  the 
trawler  and  keeps  the  patrol  boat  notified  of  any 


change  in  course  that  the  trawler  may  make. 

In  the  distance  the  illegal  trawler  hears  the  roar  of 
a  boat  approaching.  It  could  be  an  enforcement  vessel, 
the  violator  speculates.  He  and  his  companion  quickly 
stop  their  engine  and  hasten  to  take  in  the  shrimp- 
heavy  trawl.  As  soon  as  it  is  on  the  deck,  they  run  to 
the  cabin  and  start  up  their  engine,  determined  to  run 
at  full  speed  to  some  small  bayou  entering  the  lake, 
or  possibly  make  it  back  to  a  port  where  they  can  store 
the  trawl  and  shrimp,  hiding  them  from  sight. 

The  patrol  boat  follows  and  the  chase  is  on.  The 
violators  are  amazed  that  the  enforcement  boat  seems 
to  change  course  each  time  they  do.  It  is  closing  up 
the  gap  and  they  frantically  run  into  a  bayou  and  kill 
their  engine.  In  the  darkness  they  hope  they  will  not 
be  found. 

As  they  converse  softly  in  the  darkness  and  curse 
the  fact  that  they  hadbeen  unable  to  make  that  final 
haul,  they  fail  to  hear  the  soft  whisper  of  the  Y0-3A 
plane  circling  abovethem,  still  sending  radio  directions 
to  the  patrol  boat.  Suddenly  it  enters  the  small  bayou 
and  pulls  up  alongside  the  trawler.  An  arrest  follows 
immediately  and  the  trawl  and  illegal  shrimp  are  seized. 
The  shrimp  are  turned  overto  a  charitable  organization 
later. 

Overhead,  the  faint  whisper  of  the  Y0-3A  blends  with 
the  night  wind  as  it  returns  to  the  lake  to  search  for 
other  violators. 

The  Commission  is  especially  grateful  to  Louisiana's 
Congressional  delegation,  and  particularly  the  late 
Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  for  their  efforts  in  having  two 
of  these  four  Army  surplus  aircraft  donated  to  it  for  this 
type  of  work.  Over  75  cases  were  made  during  the 
period  July  15  until  August  15  when  the  fail  shrimp 
season  opened. 
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"Go  ahead  and  put  the  lines  out,"  Jack  Cocran 
shouted  from  the  flying  bridge,  slowing  the  boat's 
engines  to  trolling  speed.  "We  ought  to  pick  up 
some  nice-sized  Spanish  mackerel  in  this  area 
and  might  even  turn  up  a  king  or  two.  The  water 
is  pretty  enough." 

For  over  thirty  years  Cocran  has  been  running 
a  charter  boat  and  making  a  good  living  at  it. 
He  is  a  special  kind  of  man— devoted,  profes- 
sional, and  fond  of  his  work.  His  fishing  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  superb  boat  handling,  usually 
is  pin-pointedly  accurate. 

I  briefed  the  four  men  with  whom  I  was  fishing 
about  Jack's  background  and  capabilities,  and 
each  was  ready  to  take  his  advice  as  fishing 
gospel.  I  noticed  that  even  the  deckhand,  Brian, 
asked  Jack  question  after  question  on  the  trip 
out,  seemingly  relying  on  the  charter  boat  cap- 
tain's vast  experience  to  further  his  own  offshore 
training. 

Fishing  conditions  seemed  right  enough. 
Above  us  were  clear  sunny  skies,  a  gentle  breeze 
was  blowing  out  of  the  south,  and  the  water  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  took  on  an  emerald-green 
cast,  clear  enough,  however,  to  see  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface. 

"How  are  you  riggingup,Brian?"Cocran  asked 
the  youngster. 

"I  figured  we'd  use  heavy  tackle  with  wire 
trolling  leader,  a  seven-ounce  sinker,  and  the  No. 
3  silver  spoon.  You  don't  wanna  run  any  more 
than  four  lines,  do  you?" 

"No.  Four  is  enough.  Any  more  will  be  too 
awkward  and  we'll  have  too  many  tangles.  Put 
them  all  over  now.  We're  nearing  the  platform." 

Brian  began  stripping  off  line,  watching  the 
business  end  sink  in  the  boat's  wake.  He  never 
said,  and  I  did  not  ask,  how  long  he  had  been 
deckhanding  for  Jack,  but  his  actions  showed 
that  a  lot  of  Jack's  fishing  procedures  rubbed 
off  on  him.  I  wondered  how  old  he  would  be 
before  he  got  his  own  charter  boat.  Seventeen? 
Twenty? 

When  about  200  feet  of  trolling  line  was  trail- 
ing, Brian  locked  in  the  reel,  adjusted  the  drag, 
and  positioned  each  rod  and  reel  in  the  rod 
holders  on  the  boat.  After  setting  out  all  four 
lines— that  was  a  set  rule  even  though  there  were 
five  of  us  aboard— Brian  joined  Cocran  on  the 
flying  bridge,  and  four  greenhorn  anglers  took 
their  places  behind  the  heavy  tackle. 

"Hey,  Skipper,  I  hope  you  put  a  little  good  luck 
charm  on  these  rods  and  reels,"  Chuck  Thibo- 


deaux  yelled  up  to  the  bridge.  "I've  never  in  my 
life  had  any  luck  trolling." 

"Who  knows,"  Cocran  mused,  "maybe  your 
luck  will  change  today." 

If  fishing  luck  is  luck  at  all,  it  changed  for 
Chuck.  The  two-way  conversation  ended  for  a 
time  after  Chuck's  jest,  mainly  because  Jack  was 
too  busy  maneuvering  the  37-foot  charter  craft 
for  the  fishermen  working  the  stern.  The  short 
trolling  run  had  produced  four  good  strikes,  and 
four  apprentice  anglers  were  reeling  in  fish,  all 
at  once. 

Chuck  pulled  and  tugged  and  strained  against 
the  fight  of  his  fish,  taking  care  not  to  jerk  (as 
Cocran  had  instructed).  Without  blinking  an  eye- 
lid, Thibodeaux  watched  the  water  behind  the 
slow-running  boat,  looking  for  some  sign  of  the 
fish  he  had  hooked.  Seconds  later  a  large  king 
mackerel  broke  the  surface  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  boat  and  thrashed  frantically  to  shake  the 
silver  spoon  and  the  sharp  hook  from  its  mouth. 

"What  is  it.  Jack?"  George  Talley  asked,  trying 
to  identify  the  fish  as  it  splashed  the  surface. 
"Tarpon?" 

"No.  Mackerel,  a  big  king!  Looks  like  he'll  go 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds,  too."  Cocran 
glanced  at  Chuck  struggling,  then  wryly  added, 
"That's  if  Chuck  ever  gets  him  in  the  boat." 

"Oh,  I'll  get  him,  don't  worry.  He's  coming  to 
Poppa!" 

Meanwhile,  Talley  had  hooked  into  a  bluefish, 
and  Bob  Norris,  the  other  enthusiastic  rookie  In 
our  party  who  had  been  watching  the  others  get 
most  of  the  furious  action,  let  out  a  loud  whoop 
when  his  reel  started  to  groan. 

For  the  next  five  minutes  or  so  we  played 
"ring-around-the-oil-rig"  and  the  strikes  came 
even  faster  than  before.  Jack  yelled  something 
about  being  in  a  feeding  zone,  but  no  one  heard 
his  words.  Too  much  excitement  was  going  on, 
excitement  that  gave  Brian  a  work-out  with  the 
gaff.  No  sooner  would  he  gaff  one  fish  when 
there  would  be  another  waiting  to  be  taken 
aboard. 

Jack  was  alone  on  the  flying  bridge,  and  since 
I  was  odd-man  at  the  tackle  with  no  chance  of 
swapping  places  with  the  fishing  aces  hauling 
them  in  at  the  stern,  I  went  up  to  join  him. 

"Jack,"  I  said,  climbing  onto  the  bridge  from 
a  small  ladder  leading  up  the  deck,  "if  you  ever 
decide  to  go  out  just  to  do  a  little  fishing  yourself 
take  my  advice  and  make  sure  you  don't  end 
up  without  a  spot  of  your  own." 


"Hey,  Skipper,  what  kind  of  monster  do 
I  have  going?" 


He  grinned  at  the  comment  and  turned  the  steering 
wheel  to  keep  the  boat  headed  around  the  oil  rig. 
"I  know  what  you  mean,  buddy.  Looks  like  you  have 
been  left  out." 

"Yea,  they're  having  a  bail,  all  right.  I'm  glad  we 
ran  into  some  nice  ones  today,  though.  Ever  since 
I  asked  them  along— and  you  know  what  a  good  trip 
means  to  a  bunch  of  guys  who  never  fished  offshore 
before  .  .  .  usually  a  bust— I  have  been  hoping  for 
just  what  is  happening  today  .  . .  lots  of  strikes." 

Jack  and  I  watched  as  George  got  another  hit  just 
as  we  passed  the  south  corner  of  the  platform. 

"Hey,  Skipper!"  he  called  up  without  turning  toward 
the  bridge.  "What  I  got  out  there?  Can  you  see  it?" 

From  the  higher  vantage  point,  Jack  could  see  the 
king  mackerel  and  told  George  so,  adding,  "But  do 
like  I  told  you,  now.  Don't  rassle  him.  Just  wind  in 
steady." 

"Whadaya  talking  about,  wind  in?  This  monster  is 
still  taking  line  off  my  reel!" 

"Well,  hang  in  there.  Just  take  him  slow  and  easy," 
Cocran  shouted  over  the  idling  of  the  engines.  Then 
turning  back  to  me,  he  said,  "This  bunch  is  something 
else,  huh.  Never  seen  so  many  gung-ho  fishermen." 

His  impromptu  instructions  to  his  fishermen  were 
personality  traits,  which  everyone  who  ever  fished 
Jack's  charter  boat  will  attest,  is  a  prime  reason  his 
customers  feel  comfortable  aboard  his  boat.  But  that 
is  Cocran's  way— he  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  have 
been  charter  boat  fishing  for  years,  even  before  you 
leave  the  dock. 

"What  were  we  talking  about  anyway?"  Jack  asked, 
opening  a  soft  drink  and  gesturing  to  offer  me  one 
at  the  same  time. 

I  declined  and  answered,  "Greenhorns.  We  were 
talking  about  the  luck  of  the  greenhorns." 

"That's  right,  we  were.  But  you  know,  Frank,  it's 
not  luck— oh,  maybe  a  little  bit  is— but  mostly  it's  this 
offshore  fishing.  The  coastal  waters  of  Louisiana 


always  have  been  excellent  for  fishing.  I'm  glad  more 
fishermen  are  realizing  it's  not  as  expensive  as  they 
once  thought." 

He  went  on  to  explain. 

"Look  at  it  like  this— suppose  you  fish  a  little  pond 
or  lake  somewhere  .  .  .  and  if  you  plan  to  make  a 
day  of  it  you  have  to  buy  groceries,  and  drinks,  and 
baits,  and  gasoline,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
goodies  fishermen  take  aboard  with  them.  Right?  You 
know  how  fishermen  are. 

"Well,  all  that  costs  money.  But  for  about  ten  dollars 
or  fifteen  dollars  each,  a  group  of  about  ten  or  so 
men  can  get  together,  book  a  charter,  and  have  a 
grand  day  of  fishing  the  gulf.  And  that's  not  bad  for 
the  pleasure  you  derive." 

I  agreed,  saying,  "Yea,  and  you  can  usually  find 
the  fish,  too." 

"That's  right,"  he  replied.  He  took  a  sip  out  of  the 
bottle,  interrupted  our  conversation  long  enough  to 
give  Brian  another  instruction  on  adjusting  the  rig- 
ging for  Chuck,  and  continued. 

"You  figure  that  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  large 
as  it  is,  we  certainly  will  find  enough  action  to  fill 
a  couple  of  ice  chests.  This  beats  the  gravy  out  of 
the  inland  waters  where  —  why,  I  know  a  lot  of  fisher- 
men, and  I  mean  guys  who  have  been  fishing  a  long 
time,  who  spend  whole  weekends  on  end  just  trying 
to  chase  down  fish  in  the  inland  lakes  and  streams. 
Then  maybe,  after  a  whole  weekend  of  hard  angling 
they  go  home  empty-handed.  Possibly  not  even  one 
fish.  Offshore  fishing  is  never  like  that.  Oh,  perhaps 
we  won't  fill  a  boat  every  time,  but  there  are  very 
few  days  when  you  lay  goose  eggs  —  nothing,  I 
mean." 

All  the  while  Jack  and  I  talked,  the  guys  on  the 
tackle  kept  flopping  fish  on  the  deck.  Running  be- 
tween three  platforms  that  were  relatively  close 
together.  Jack  had  worked  out  a  good  trolling  pattern, 
and  during  the  fifteen  minutes  or  so  that  we  chatted 


A  Number-3  spoon— a  deadly  trolling  bait. 

the  ice  chest  had  been  stocked  with  a  small  grouper, 
a  spadefish  (unusual  since  they  hardly  ever  hit  trolling 
lures),  a  large  quantity  of  Spanish  mackerel,  several 
king  mackerel  which  averaged  out  to  about  thirty 
pounds  each,  and  a  whole  passle  of  bonito  and  blue- 
fish,  those  species  giving  the  rookie  crew  the  greatest 
outlet  for  fishing  fun. 

"Why  don't  you  go  down  and  swap  with  somebody 
and  get  in  on  some  of  this  action?"  Jack  asked, 
concerned  that  I  wasn't  doing  any  fishing. 

Jokingly,  I  said,  "What?  And  get  tossed  overboard? 
No,  I'm  doing  all  right  up  here.  Besides,  where  else 
can  I  pick  up  so  much  inside  scoop  on  offshore 
fishing.  Let's  talk  some  more.  I'll  have  my  turn  in  a 
minute." 

Apparently,  the  bridge  becomes  a  rather  lonely 
place  for  a  boat  captain  who  trolls  a  lot,  because 
Jack,  seemingly  enjoying  the  conversation,  went  on 
without  much  hesitation. 

"I  get  upset,"  he  injected  in  a  serious  tone,  "when 
all  these  ecology  bugs  (I  thought  he  meant  buffs,  but 
I  wasn't  sure  and  didn't  ask)  talk  about  the  harmful 
effects  oil  companies  produce  in  the  gulf.  The  rigs 
and  platforms  they  erect  do  a  lot  to  influence  good 
fishing  out  here." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  almost  as  if  he  were 
chewing  his  words  before  saying  them,  making  sure 
he  would  get  his  point  across.  "You  see,  Frank,  fish 
—  all  kinds  of  fish  from  sardines  to  tuna  —  look  for 
shelter  and  food.  Now  when  their  habitat  consists 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  open  gulf,  where  do  you 
think  they  find  shelter?" 

"The  rigs  and  platforms?"  I  asked,  waiting  for  the 
affirmative  answer. 

"Exactly.  All  that  welded  steel  reaching  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  gulf  serves  as  shelter  for  millions  of 
fish,  large  and  small.  They  hide  amongst  the  beams 
and  escape  the  threats  of  their  enemies." 

I  knew  what  was  coming  next. 


"Okay,  then  naturally  it  follows  that'if  the  rigs  attract 
fish  for  its  sheltering  effect  there  will  be  a  collection 
of  them  at  the  rigs.  Right?" 

I  nodded  in  agreement,  and  he  steered  the  boat 
around  a  corner  of  the  rig.  Then  he  went  on. 

"So,  where  there's  a  collection  of  fish,  bigger  fish 
will  feed  on  smaller  fish;  and  those  fish  will  feed  on 
smaller  fish,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  until  the  tiniest 
fish  feed  on  microscopic  organisms  and  other  sea 
life.  Also,  the  steel  beams  support  barnacle  clusters 
and  some  species  feed  on  these  as  well.  That  way, 
the  platforms  actually  help  fishermen  by  providing 
prime  fishing  areas  —  troll  around  or  tie  up  to  a  rig 
and  you  have  all  the  fish  you  can  haul  in.  And  the 
good  part  about  it  is  that  platforms  are  all  over  the 
gulf.  Take  away  the  platforms  and  what  do  you  have?" 

"Poor  fishing?" 

"Well,  I  know  it  wouldn't  be  anywhere  near  as  good. 


King  mackerel,  aside  from  being  tasty  entrees  at  a  barbecue, 
are  furious  fighting  fish. 


A  deckhand  with  a  gaff  and  an  angler  with  a  rod  and  reel 
make  up  the  required  team  for  bringing  the  big  ones  aboard. 


that's  for  sure,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  certainty.  Leaning 
over  the  bridge  so  that  he  could  see  Bob,  Chuck, 
and  George,  he  shouted  out,  "Kinda  slacked  up  down 
there?" 

"We're  still  getting  a  few.  Jack,"  Brian  answered 
for  the  fishermen  he  was  tending,  "but  it's  not  at  all 
like  it  was  when  we  first  started  here.  Wanna  try 
another  spot?" 

"Yea,  but  go  ahead  and  leave  the  lines  out.  We'll 
troll  until  we  reach  that  platform  west  of  us,  then  we'll 
tie  up  to  the  rig  and  try  light  tackle  for  some  cobia 
I  saw  feeding  on  our  last  pass."  He  turned  the  boat 
toward  the  rig  and  said  to  me,  "We'll  give  the  ling 
a  try.  Should  be  a  lot  of  fun." 

"Okay  by  me.  Maybe  while  we're  tied  up  we  might 
even  give  the  bottom  fishing  a  try,"  i  said. 

"Well,  that's  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  before," 
he  inserted,  getting  back  to  our  conversation,  "when 
we  were  talking  about  conditions  out  here  in  the  gulf. 
Big  catches  are  not  uncommon  because  there  are 
so  many  ways  to  fish  these  waters. 

"Take  today,  for  instance.  We  trolled  this  morning 
and  did  fairly  good.  But  suppose  the  trolling  hadn't 
paid  off?  Then  we  could  have  tried  bottom  fishing 
and  moved  around  until  we  found  where  the  fish  were 
biting.  And  if  the  bottom  fishing  was  bad,  we  could 
have  drift-fished,  trying  different  levels.  Or  we  could 
have  found  a  feeding  area  and  used  light  tackle  on 
the  surface.  Of  course,  if  none  of  that  had  worked 
we  could  have  headed  out  for  the  deep  water  and 
tried  for  some  of  the  really  giant  stuff  —  tuna,  sailfish, 
marlin  .  .  .  that  kind." 

"Something  for  everybody  and  every  taste,  huh 
Jack?" 

"Frank,  that's  what  offshore  fishing  is  all  about. 
That  is  why  the  popularity  of  offshore  angling  has 
been  climbing  at  such  a  tremendous  pace.  Let  me 
tie  up  to  this  platform  and  I'll  tell  you  something  I 
bet  you  didn't  know." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Cocran's  abilities  as  a 
skipper.  Almost  as  if  he  were  double-jointed,  his 
hands  manipulated  the  dual  throttle  and  clutch  con- 
trols and  the  steering  wheel,  holding  the  long  charter 
craft  accurately  in  position  against  the  rolling  ground 
swells  while  Brian  secured  a  stout  length  of  nylon 
rope  to  the  rig.  Cocran  supervised  the  procedure  and 
when  the  boat  was  secured  he  shut  down  the  engines. 

"How  about  a  soda  pop  now?"  he  asked,  opening 
the  ice  chest. 


It  does  not  take  a  novice  long  to  get  the  feel  of  fast-paced 
offshore  action,  and  the  abundance  of  species  such  as  the 
bluefish  contributes  to  that  action. 


View  from  the  flying  bridge  telis  ttie  skipper  wliat  Is  tiappening 
to  iiis  fishermen  on  deck. 


I  accepted  this  time.  He  opened  two  bottles,  gave 
me  one,  and  took  a  long  drink  from  his,  leaning  back 
in  his  deck  chair  and  sliding  his  hat  backward  until 
it  rested  on  his  head  like  a  Jewish  skullcap.  Below 
us,  Chuck  had  wasted  no  time  and  had  hooked  into 
one  of  the  small  cobia. 

Jack  motioned  to  me  to  look  at  the  action  below, 
smiled  again,  and  turned  back  to  me  and  said,  "Yea, 
like  I  was  saying  I'm  gonna  tell  you  something  I  bet 
you  don't  know." 

"Go  ahead.  I'll  take  it  in  like  a  tape  recorder." 

"There  was  a  time,"  he  went  on,  again  thinking 
over  what  he  was  going  to  say,  "when  the  majority 
of  offshore  fishermen  went  out  only  with  charter  boat 
captains.  Then  it  was  almost  like  a  luxury,  restricted 
to  a  certain  group  of  persons.  In  fact,  there  just 
weren't  that  many  persons  who  believed  in  the  off- 
shore route,  overall,  I  mean. 

"But  in  the  past  decade  or  so  the  popularity  of 
offshore  fishing  for  bigger  and  more  varied  species 
of  fish  has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  More  and 
more  fishermen  are  buying  big  boats,  boats  that  can 
take  them  offshore,  boats  they  will  feel  safe  in.  Do 
you  know  that  some  of  the  fishing  boats  private  indi- 
viduals own  and  pull  over  this  state's  highways  to 
get  to  the  gulf  are  sometimes  bigger  than  the  charter 
craft  we  run  down  here?  That's  a  fact. 

"Stop  a  minute  and  think  about  the  monetary  values 
here.  In  fishing  equipment,  electronic  gear,  and  boats 
that  size,  you  are  talking  about  thousands  of  dollars 


per  boat  owner.  Slap  them  all  together  and  you  have 
a  fishing  economy  of  millions  of  dollars!" 

Cocran  used  his  fingers  to  keep  track  of  his  statis- 
tics as  he  presented  them. 

"It  is  estimated,"  he  continued,  still  counting,  "that 
within  the  next  few  years  the  monetary  value  of  off- 
shore fishing  —  listen,  this  has  become  big  business 
now  —  will  surpass  the  seafood  industry's  monetary 
economy.  Did  you  know  that?" 

He  didn't  wait  for  an  answer. 

"So  what  do  charter  boats  get  now?  I'll  show  you 
how  popular  this  offshore  fishing  is  —  charter  boat 
captains  now  are  booking  parties  consisting  of  a 
whole  new  breed  of  customer.  Men,  and  women,  too, 
who  several  years  ago  would  have  dismissed  any  idea 
of  booking  an  offshore  charter  have  become  regular 
customers  aboard  our  boats.  Oh,  we  still  have  some 
of  the  initial  old-timers,  but  there  is  a  whole  new  group 
in-deep  with  this  kind  of  sport  fishing." 

Cocran's  voice  then  lowered  somewhat,  and  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction,  like  a  man  who  had  just  gotten 
a  big  income  tax  return,  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  too  —  this  kind  of  fishing  can  be  habit- 
forming.  And  for  guys  in  my  position,  man,  that's 
good." 

He  started  me  thinking.  It  was  correct  about  more 
and  more  big  boats  on  the  highways.  And  there  were 
more  and  more  private  boats  showing  up  for  fishing 
rodeos,  which  also  were  growing  in  number  and  fish- 
erman participation.  And  there  were  more  marinas 
around  too.  And  there  certainly  were  more  people 
interested  in  the  coastal  fishing  areas. 

"I  think  you're  right.  Skipper,"  I  commented. 

"I  know  I'm  right,  Frank.  I've  been  in  this  business 
a  long  time,  and  I  know  what  I  see.  What's  more, 
I'm  glad  to  see  it.  Like  I  say,  there's  something  about 
offshore  fishing  that's  like  a  habit  you  get  hooked 
on." 

"Speaking  about  getting  hooked,"  I  interrupted 
him,  thinking  it  was  about  time  for  me  to  get  a  crack 
at  the  fishing,  "I'd  better  get  down  there  and  see 
if  I  can  wrangle  a  rod  and  reel  away  from  one  of 
those  guys  —  they'll  clean  out  the  gulf  if  I  let  them." 
I  climbed  down  from  the  bridge  and  picked  up  a 
spinning  rod. 

"That's  one  thing  we  don't  have  to  worry  about," 
Jack  came  back  emphatically.  "The  gulf  will  take  all 
the  fishermen  we  give  her  and  give  them  all  the  fish 
they  can  handle!" 

I  had  rigged  the  line  for  cobia  feeding  just  below 
the  surface  while  Jack  summed  up  his  explanations, 
and  with  one  cast  the  baited  line  splashed  down 
amidst  the  playing,  thrashing  fish.  Within  seconds  I 
had  a  fair-sized  fighter  going. 

"Hey!  Whadaya  doing?"  Cocran  yelled  to  me,  grin- 
ning. "You  don't  fool  around  at  all,  do  you?" 

"Not  me.  Jack.  I'm  one  of  those  guys  who  give 
in  to  bad  habits.  Know  what  I  mean?" 

"I  sure  do,"  he  said  in  a  chuckle,  giving  me  the 
"okay"  sign.  "Go  get  'em.  Tiger!" 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


This  silver  plated  fighter  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  game  fish  to  ever  throw  a 
fish  hook.  Its  aerial  antics  have  thrilled 
and  dismayed  many  good  men  and 
women.  But  boated  or  lost  in  a  thrilling 
battle  .  .  .  the  excitement  is  always  there. 

Louisiana  tarpon  fishermen,  a  special 
breed  unto  themselves,  know  it  also  as 
the  Grande  Ecaile  and  Silver  King  but 
it  is  also  known  to  swim  under  the  names 
of  Tarpun,  Silvertish,  Sabalo  and  Savan- 
ailla  in  other  tarpon  territories. 

A  warm  water  fish,  tarpon  are  caught 
mostly  around  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Texas  Gulf  coasts, 
with  fishing  at  its  best  in  the  tidal  rivers 
along  the  coastline  of  the  Gulf.  An 
unusual  ability  to  use  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen, they  are  able  to  thrive  in  water  that 
would  kill  ordinary  fish. 

Tarpon  migrate  northward  along  both 
coasts  of  Florida  in  the  summer  months. 
However,  they  avoid  cold  water.  It  has 
been  determined  that  their  water  temper- 
ature tolerance  is  64°-104°F  and  mor- 
talities will  occur  during  sudden  cold 
snaps.  Little  is  known  of  the  life  history 
of  the  tarpon.  It  is  believed  that  they  do 
not  migrate  a  great  distance,  yet  some 
have  been  discovered  as  far  north  as 
Nova  Scotia. 

Some  veteran  tarpon  fishermen  believe 
that  these  great  game  fish  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  in  Louisiana.  According  to  most 
recent  catches  the  best  areas  to  take 
tarpon  are  near  Wine  Island  around  Shell 
Keys  south  of  Marsh  Island  and  off  South- 
west Pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 


TARPON 


A  large  herring-like  fish,  the  tarpon  is 
reported  to  reach  a  weight  of  300  pounds, 
but  most  fish  caught  will  tip  the  scale 
at  less  than  150  pounds.  Its  fame  as  a 
jumper  is  unparalleled  when  hooked  mak- 
ing legendary  leaps  eight  feet  high  and 
22  feet  horizontally. 

Dark  blue  to  greenish-black  dorsally, 
with  the  sides  an  almost  irridescent  bril- 
liant silver.  There  are  no  spines  in  the 
dorsal  fin,  dorsal  rays  number  1 5-1 6  with 
the  first  two  or  three  very  short  and  close 
together.  There  are  26  anal  rays;  the  first 
two  or  three  very  close  together.  Pectoral 
rays  1 4-1 5  and  pelvic  rays  10-11. 

Scales  are  very  large  numbering  42-45 
along  the  lateral  line.  The  last  ray  of  the 
dorsal  fin  forms  a  sort  of  plume  and  its 
underslung  lower  jaw  protrudes,  creating 
a  bulldog  appearance. 

Considered  by  most  fishermen  as  a 
very  inferior  food  fish  the  tarpon  flesh 
has  a  very  poor  flavor  and  is  seldom 
eaten. 

Anglers  will  generally  locate  tarpon 
when  they  are  "rolling".  Possessing  a 
lunglike  gas  bladder  they  will  surface  and 
take  in  atmospheric  air.  This  enables 
them  to  survive  in  water  with  a  very  low 
oxygen  content.  Much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  excited  angler  these  "rolling"  fish 
may  or  may  not  be  feeding.  To  witness 
these  unusual  phenomenon  is  quite  an 
experience  and  not  soon  forgotten. 

Its  hard  bony  mouth  makes  it  almost 


an  impossibility  to  set  a  hook  in  this  silver 
flash  past  the  barb.  The  beginner  can 
certainly  feel  proud  if  he  is  able  to  boat 
one  out  of  ten  tarpon  strikes  while  an 
experienced  hand  will  usually  average 
around  one  out  of  three.  If  you  are  a 
beginner  and  do  hook  a  good  tarpon 
remember  to  keep  plenty  of  distance 
between  you  and  a  "green"  or  freshly 
hooked  fish.  It  can  get  crowded  and  very 
dangerous  if  a  60-100  pound  thrashing 
tarpon  leaps  into  your  boat. 

Henry  E.  Beldon  of  New  Orleans,  a 
noted  tarpon  authority,  gave  very  puetic 
description  of  the  tarpon  in  an  article 
written  for  Field  and  Stream  in  October 
1931,  entitled  "Meet  Mr.  Tarpon". 

Beldon  notes  "lightning  speed,  silver 
sides,  spectacular  leaps,  untiring  endur- 
ance—this is  the  Tarpon.  Grande  Ecaille 
of  the  Louisiana  Cajun  and  Silver  King 
of  the  Florida  guides.  The  toast  of 
Aransas  Pass  and  the  drawing  card  of 
Boca  Grande.  A  prince  and  a  gentleman, 
well  mannered,  temperamental— a  true 
sportsman  to  the  nth  degree." 

"A  prince  because  of  his  gorgeous 
raiment,  and  a  gentleman  because  he 
takes  no  unfair  advantage  even  of  an 
adversary.  Well  mannered  because  he 
is  careful  in  his  selection  of  food. 
Temperamental  because  he  ignores  your 
bait  one  day  yet  devours  it  the  next.  A 
true  sportsman  because  he  kills  only  for 
his  needs  and  admits  defeat  only  until 
the  death  rattle  is  in  his  throat." 

Louisiana  record  for  the  tarpon  is  1 98-8 
pound  fish  caught  by  Oswald  Frey  of  New 
Orleans  in  September  1951  while  the 
world's  record  stands  at  283  pounds. 
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DOVES:  Three-way  split;  Sept.  2-17  (16  days);  Oct.  14- 
Nov.  19  (37  days);  Dec.  23-Jan.  8  (17  days);  Daily  bag 
limit  12,  possession  limit  24;  Shooting  hours  12  noon  to 
sunset. 

GALLINULES:  Sept.  2-Nov.  10  (70  days);  Daily  bag  hmit 
15,  possession  limit  30. 

TEAL:  Sept.  22-30;  Daily  bag  limit  4,  possession  8.  Blue- 
winged  and  green-winged  only.  No  special  federal  teal 
permit  necessary.  Valid  hunting  license  and  signed  affixed 
duck  stamp  required.  Shooting  hours  from  sunrise  to  sun- 

Si-, 

^  'UIRRELS:  Oct.  7-Jan.  10;  Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession 
16. 

RABBITS:  Oct.  7-Feb.  28;  Daily  bag  hmit  8,  possession 
16. 

RAILS:  Nov.  4- Jan.  12;  King  and  Clapper,  daily  bag  limit 
^  in  the  aggregate,  possession  30.  Sora  and  Virginia,  daily 
;  and  possession  li,mits  the  same,  25  in  the  aggregate. 


IBIS:  Closed. 

DEER:  See  hunting  regulations  for  details  and  open  areas. 
Limit,  one  per  day,  five  per  season.  Big  game  hunting 
license  necessary  in  addition  to  basic  hunting  license. 

TURKEY:  March  24-April  22;  Daily  bag  limit  1.  2  per 
season.  Big  game  hunting  license  necessary  in  addition  to 
basic  hunting  license.  Dogs,  baiting  and  rifles  prohibited 
for  the  taking  of  turkeys.  Gobblers  only. 
ARCHERY  SEASON:  Oct.  2- Jan.  10.  See  hunting  regula- 
tions for  details  and  open  areas. 

QUAIL:  Nov.  23-Feb.  28;  Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession 
20. 

SNIPE:  Dec.  16-Feb.  18;  Daily  bag  Hmit  8,  possession  16. 
WOODCOCK:  Dec.  9-Feb.  11;  Daily  bag  hmit  5,  posses- 
sion 10. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  Oct.  1 -March 
3 1 ;  Pen-reared  birds  only. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  RESIDENT  GAME:  One-half 
iiour  before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  after  sunset. 
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